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Editorial 
Te ballot for the Officers and Council for 1931-2 resulted as follows : 


OFFICERS 
President : . Mk. G. P. Jones, Stepney. 
Vice-President. . Mr. W.G. Fry, Manchester. 
Honorary Editor . Mr. T.E, Catranper, Fulham. 
Honorary Treasurer . Mr. A, T. Austine, Ilford. 
Honorary Secretary . Mr. R. D. Hirron Smirn, Hendon. 


COUNCIL 

DIVISIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern Counties . Mr. G. Haywarp, Norwich. 
Midland . - Mk. J. Revie, Birmingham. 
North-Eastern . - Mkr. W. E. Hurrorp, Newcastle, 
North-Western - Mr. S. Horrocks, Manchester. 
South-Eastern . - Muss E. Gerarp, Worthing. 
South Wales . . Mkr. E. Settick, Cardiff, 
South-Western . . Mr. H. Bruipte, Poole. 
Yorkshire ‘ - Mk.S. A. Firru, Sheffield. 


Lonpon.—F. Seymour Smith, 314; Miss E. M. Exley, 312; G. F. 
Vale, 311 ; R. Cooper, 294; Miss S. Toms, 269; K.G. Hunt, 249; S. W. 
Martin, 227; W. B. Stevenson, 204; A. R. Hewitt, 201; W. C, Pugsley, 
197. Not elected—Miss D. Ovell, 191; J. V. Summerfield, 137; R. C. 
Sayell, 128 ; A. G. White, 120. 

Non-Lonpon.—L. Chubb, 377; A. Webb, 263; H. Sargeant, 245 ; 
A. J. Blackman, 214. Not elected—R. Howarth, 135. 

a) 

The next meeting will be the Inaugural Meeting of the 37th Session of 
the Association of Assistant Librarians, and will be held at the London 
School of Economics on Wednesday, 14th October, at 7 p.m. Dean Inge 
will take the Chair, and the Speaker is Mr. Walter De La Mare, whose 
subject will be “ Lewis Carroll and Nonsense.” The evening should prove 
memorable to all those interested in literature, 

Mr. Headicar, the’ Librarian of the London School of Economics, has 
most kindly promised to show members over the building, particularly the 
Library. Those wishing to secure this opportunity of seeing things under 
expert guidance should meet in the hall at 6.15 p.m. 

a) 

Lisrary Association ConFErENCE, 1931.—A party will be organized to 
visit Cheltenham on Wednesday, 2nd September. There will be a Round 
Table Conference as the special activity of the Association of Assistant 
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Librarians, opened by Mr. Sandry, Librarian of Edmonton, on the subject 
of the Educational Policy of the Library Association. The party will leave 
Paddington at 9.15 a.m., arriving at Cheltenham at 12.35, and will return 
by the 6.39 p.m. train, arriving at Paddington at 10.25. The fare will 
be 145. 4d. return, Assistants wishing to join this party should notify 
Miss Exley, St. Marylebone Public Library, Gloucester Place, W.1, as 
soon as possible. Money for fares need not be received until 24th August, 
but it cannot be accepted after this date. 
aA 

CorrEsPONDENCE Ctrasses.—The attention of candidates for the forth- 
coming Library Association Examinations, to be held in December and May, 
is drawn to the facilities for Correspondence Classes offered by the A.A.L. 

Courses and Subjects.—The Full Correspondence Courses comprise twelve 
fortnightly lessons, running from October to May, and consist of a prescribed 
selection of technical reading, hints and advice on study and practical work, 
together with questions or subjects for essays, upon which the Tutor will 
write comments or corrections. 

The subjects taken are as follows : 

(1) English Literary History ; (2) Elementary Bibliography, and either 
Book Selection or Paleography and Archives; (3) Classification ; (4) Cata- 
loguing; (5) Library Organization ; (6) Library Routine. 

The Short Courses consist of six fortnightly lessons and a test-paper, and 
are intended for revision purposes. They run from September to November. 

The fee for each Full Course is £1 15., and for each Short Course tos. 6d. 

Students wishing to enter for any Course should communicate with Mr. 
S$, W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, from 
whom forms of application may be obtained. Applications, together with 
fees, must reach Mr. Martin before 22nd August for the Short Courses, and 
before roth October for the Full Courses, 

a 

All members, whether full or transitional, are reminded that under the 
terms of amalgamation with the Library Association they are entitled to vote 
for the annual election of members to the Library Association Council. 
There will be an election for five members to the Country side and two to 
the London side of the Council. Ballot papers will be sent out from Head- 
quarters towards the end of July, and it is earnestly hoped that every member 
will record his or her vote, and use it to the best advantage of the Association. 
Members who do not, by any chance, receive their ballot papers, should com- 
municate with the Secretary, Library Association, 26-27 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, 

a 

The Carnegie Trustees have made a generous grant of £50,000 to enable 
the Trustees of the National Central Library to purchase a freehold site and 
premises in Tottenham Court Road, The library has completely outgrown 
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the two buildings it occupies in Galen Place. It is hoped that the new 
premises will lead to a still more efficient and expeditious service. In 
making the grant the Carnegie Trustees state that “they have for some 
years recognized in the National Central Library the central or pivotal 
factor in the national library service, which they regard as being vital to this 
important side of the nation’s educational development. They would 
naturally have preferred, on general grounds, an entirely new central build- 
ing situated and designed specially for the purpose. They are well aware, 
however, that the cost of such a scheme in the required neighbourhood 
would have been prohibitive, having regard to the possible sources from 
which contributions might be expected.” 

The grant made will cover the cost of the purchase of the freehold site, 
the necessary alterations to the existing main building, the demolition of 
two small factories and the erection of a new building on the site, and the 
conversion of the shop into a suitable entrance. The main condition of the 
grant is that the Trustees of the Library will “ forthwith address themselves 
to the task of obtaining from other sources such income in addition to their 
present income as the enlarged headquarters will require.” 

The new premises are situated within two minutes’ walk of Tottenham 
Court Road Station, and consist of: (a) a shop in Tottenham Court Road 
which will make an entrance to the main building. (4) A large modern 
building at the back of the shop with a frontage on Hanway Place ; this 
building, with slight alterations, will house the main stock of books and the 
union catalogues. It will also provide adequate office accommodation. (¢) 
Two small factories which will be demolished. On the site of these factories 
a new building will be erected as a book stack and to house the Adult Class 
Department. (d) A yard and van entrance from Hanway Place. 

The new premises when completed will give a total floor area of about 
17,500 square feet. The floor area of the premises in Galen Place is 5,120 
square feet. It is hoped that the library will be able to move into the main 
building in September or October, and that the new stack building will be 
ready for occupation by the autumn of 1932. 

=) 

The 17th Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which 
we have received for review, shows a curious lack of understanding of the 
conditions governing appointments to the staffs of municipal libraries. On 
page 29 of the report, under the heading of “‘ The School of Librarianship,” 
the following statements are made : 

** There is one fundamental difficulty which still confronts the School, 
namely, that, while the students readily obtain posts in County and Special 
Libraries, the normal system of Municipal Library appointments makes no 
provision for the admission of specially trained and, consequently, older candi- 
dates. It is still the almost universal practice to take junior assistants with no 
qualifications but the matriculation standard, and to fill vacancies by promotion. 
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There is, in other words, no system of double grading under which Diplo- 
| mates of the School are appointed to a salary grade commensurate with their 
Phage and presumed attainments. Consequently the municipal library 


appointments obtained by the School are neither numerous nor in point of 


© status attractive.” 


(The italics in this passage are ours, and we have used them only to 
distinguish those words to which we wish particularly to draw attention.) 

We feel that some comment on this paragraph is desirable, for it must 
give a very wrong impression to the many readers of this Report who are not 
librarians, The italicized passage would seem to indicate that, in the 
opinion of the Trustees, almost the only means of obtaining admission to the 
staff of a municipal library is by enrolment as a junior assistant. Further, it 
implies that senior posts are seldom open for competition, but rather that it 
is the rule to fill such posts by internal promotion. Again, no mention is 
made of the fact that, under the auspices of the Library Association, junior 
assistants of matriculation standard are able to obtain a Diploma which is 
admitted to be of as high standard as that awarded by the School of 
Librarianship. 

To a librarian, it must seem that this presentation of the position is not 
entirely accurate. It is a fact that in almost every case, where a vacancy for a 
senior assistant occurs on the staff of a municipal library, the vacancy is 
advertised in one of the recognized periodicals. Also, that in nine cases 
out of ten, such advertisements state that candidates must possess either 
certificates of the Library Association or of the School of Librarianship. 
Even where an appointment is eventually made from the staff of the advertis- 
ing library, this procedure is normally adopted. Can it be said then that 
diplomates are not given an equal chance to compete for suitable positions ? 
Wethink not. Nor do we think that a system of double grading, such as the 
Report suggests, is either practicable or desirable. The introduction of 
such a system would involve a direct negation of the value of the Library 
Association Certificates which are offered as qualifications by those who are 
not diplomates of the school. 

It seems clear that the apparent failure of students from the school to 
obtain posts in municipal libraries at a suitable salary cannot be attributed to 
the present system of making appointments. There is a more plausible 
explanation. The Carnegie Trustees do not mention any suitable salary in 
their report, but we do not think they will object if we postulate an initial 
salary of £150—{190 a year as a suitable remuneration for a Diplomate. 
The average number of Diplomas awarded by the School each year is 
twenty, and there are certainly not more than fifteen posts carrying this 
salary offered in any period of twelve months. If it be allowed that Diplo- 
mates of the Library Association have some claim on these posts, it follows that 
somebody must find difficulty in securing a salary commensurate with their 
age and presumed attainments, 
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We do not wish to enter into any controversy here concerning the respec- 
tive merits of the Diplomas of the School and of the Library Association, 
But it is an easily demonstrated fact that many librarians, who are virtually 
responsible for appointments to their staffs, are of the opinion that the 
possession of the L.A. Diploma, involving, as it does, at least three years’ 
practical experience of librarianship, is a higher qualification for a responsible 
post than the possession of a diploma which requires only twelve months’ 
practical work in a library. 

~ 

By an unfortunate misprint, it was stated in the Register of Attendances 
of Officers and Council, appended to the 36th Annual Report of the A.A.L., 
that Miss P. Appleby, Richmond, attended only 16 meetings. This figure 
should read 26. 

a 

It is worthy of note that Mr. E. Male, of the Brighton staff, was sent by 
the Brighton Public Libraries Committee as a delegate to the Annual 
Meeting of the A.A.L. We hope that this enlightened action will, in 
future, be emulated by other authorities. 

A “a a 

On behalf of the Council may I take the opportunity of this issue to 
thank those who have forwarded contributions to the proposed funds for 
wedding gifts to our Hon. Secretary and Miss Appleby and the Hon. Editor 
and Miss Ovell, which were announced in the last issue. 

Many contributions were received from the London Members who 
attended the Annual Meeting at Bath, but I am anxious that the list shall 
be very widely representative of the Association, and to those members who 
were unable to attend that meeting, or who, in these days of stress and bad 
trade, think their contribution not sufficiently noble to send, may I say that 
a long list of contributors is as much desired as a record amount, When 
forwarding amounts—either singly or collectively from a Library Staff— 
to the undersigned at the Central Public Library, Battersea, London, $.W.11, 
please indicate their allocation to the respective funds, 


R, Cooper. 
aA aA a 


Presidential Address: 
By GURNER P. JONES, Esq., B.A., A.L.A. 


| IFE, it has been said by a cheerful cynic, would be worth living if it 
were not for the trouble of living ; likewise the honour of the Presi- 
dential Chair would be an unmixed joy if it were not for the horror 
of having to inflict an address upon you. Why we continue to endure this 


1 Delivered at the 36th Annual Meeting of the Association of Assistant Librarians, 
at Bath, 10th June, 1931, 
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sweet agony of yawning boredom, and all the time preserve a polite smile of 
stimulated satisfaction is, I suppose, one of the many heavy penalties of a mis- 
conducted civilization. I feel sure few, if any of you, honestly desire to sit 
and listen on such a day as this and in such a charming place, to some dry-as- 
dust stuff pretentiously labelled Presidential Address. And I can assure you 
that, speaking from my own experience, the last few weeks have been a night- 
maretome. I loathe writing at any time—a loathing that is only equalled by 
a brother loathing for thinking, and when I had to combine the two the piling 
of Pelion on Ossa was as easy as placing a bundle of feathers on an elephant’s 
back. 

To-day we are celebrating the completion of our thirty-sixth year of 
existence, and on such an occasion it is wholesome to cast our thoughts for 
awhile into the past, both of the profession and the Association, and ask 
ourselves—What have we accomplished ? Why are we existing? Do we 
justify our existence? This last question most of us, I fear, treat in the 
classical way that Pilate did with his memorable query. I can now, alas and 
alack ! look back with ease upon a span of a quarter of a century of librarian- 
ship, and the one thing that stands out mountain-like in my tract of memory 
is the difference in the standing of the profession to-day compared with 
twenty-five years ago. Most of the members of this section of the Library 
Association have either come into the world since the beginning of the last 
quarter of a century, or, at least, have entered the profession during the 
later part of that period. To them the pre-war period of librarianship 
is a distant legend, a fragment of medizval history, an excuse for troublesome 
questions at Library Association examinations, But the young of to-day 
should pause at times and reflect upon their heritage and how it came to them. 
We live in such an age of marvels and civilized ease that most things are 
taken for granted without ever a question why is it thus, and am I worthy 
or deserving of it. Twenty-five years ago librarianship was claimed, fixed 
irremovably to a leash—the leash of the penny rate. Our world of action was 
limited to the length of that leash, but our vision extended far, far beyond 
that limited and fixed range. Hence our enlarged world of to-day. Whatever 
was done, whatever was thought of, whatever dreamed of in those not too 
unhappy days of old and jolly battles of long ago, all ended up against an 
unscalable wall—the financial barrier, Never a meeting of this Association 
or any other association of librarians, year in and year out, but the penny 
tate was the one core around which every argument was spun, It was like for 
ever walking with a spiky nail in your boot. A constant source of irritation. 
We could never forget it, We were never allowed to forget it. We lived a 
hand-to-mouth existence. In these days of comparative wealth—I repeat 
comparative wealth, because I realize that those of you who know no other 
days but the present will regard me as a mild lunatic if I suggest that our 
means are now unlimited—in these days it is almost impossible to imagine 
what that Sisyphus-like task meant in the days of yore. And the resisted 
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activities, the narrow limits, set and implied by that cruel financial barrier, 
fixed the standard of our value in the public mind. In the eyes of most 
local authorities, to put it kindly, we were mildly tolerated—and not always 
mildly, We were an infliction to be endured, not a responsibility to be 
encouraged. To the general public, as reflected in the press, we were 
scarcely ever worth a mere passing notice, and what scanty notice we did 
receive was of a kind to wish for its immediate suppression, It was generally 
hostile. The public press of those days always spoke of us with a sneer on its 
lips. Listen to this: 

** To speak seriously, who are librarians ? This ignorance is well illustrated 

by a pleasing anecdote told at the Conference by Mr. MacAlister, ‘ Only 
the day before yesterday, on a Calais boat, I was introduced to a world- 
famous military officer who, when he understood I had some connection 
with the Library Association, exclaimed, “ Why, you’re just the man I 
want! I have been anxious of late about my man Atkins. You see the old 
boy, with a stoop, sheltering behind the funnel. Poor old beggar! quite 
past his work, but as faithful as a dog. It has just occurred to me that if 
you could shove him into some snug library in the country, I’d be awfully 
gratefulto you. His one fault is fondness for reading, and so a library would 
be just the thing.” ’ My anxiety about these librarians, who are beginning 
to be a profession by themselves, is how they are to be paid. The late Mr. 
Robert Harrison advocated {£250 as a minimum annual salary, but as Mr. 
Ogle of Bootle pertinently asked, Are his views yet accepted ? We fear not. 
Mr. Ogle courageously proceeds—the fear of a charge of trade unionism has 
long kept librarians silent, but this matter is one of public importance, and 
affects educational progress. A school-board rate of 64. or 15. is willingly 
paid to teach our youth to read. Shall an additional 2d. be grudged to turn 
that reading talent into right and safe channels, where it may work for the 
public welfare and economy? Festina lente, good Mr. Ogle, I beseech you. 
That way lies fierce controversy, and it may be disaster lies, Do not stir the 
Philistine within us. The British nation is still savage under its skin. It 
has no real love for books, libraries or librarians. In its hidden heart it 
deems them all superfluous. Anger it, and it may in a fit of temper sweep 
you all away.” These passages, as probably most of you have realized by 
now, are from an essay by that distinguished man of letters, Augustine 
Birrell, written in comment on the Second International Library Conference 
held in London in the year 1897. Your own vivid imagination can re- 
create the attitude of mind then prevailing which provoked the contents of 
the essay. 

But in spite of all this, were our predecessors downhearted? No, a 
thousand times no! They were fired with unquenchable enthusiasm and an 
unresisting determination. They were inspired by a conviction of their 
ideal of service, and above all assured of victory because they knew they were 
fighting the hardest battle of all—the battle for official existence. The 
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young men and women of to-day should from time to time read the records 
of those days and reflect upon the disheartening conditions—and then 
measure the achievements. There were indeed giants in the land, I 
recommend a study of the past because the young it is who learn from ex- 
perience, not the old; the old think out great thoughts, but it is the young 
who give them life. How many of you have read the report on Adult 
Education of 1919 issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction? A report to 
snd a thrill of pride and pleasure through the heart, even to-day, of any 
librarian, old or young. Of the old, for the recognition of their efforts and 
achievements; of the young, for the honour they have of being permitted 
to continue those efforts under more encouraging conditions and towards 
ahigher goal. And this report, mark you, was the work not of a member of 
the profession itself but of a body of outsiders. Hence its weighty 
findings and gratifying appreciations cannot be discounted as a pro- 
fessional utterance. On the contrary, its value is thereby enhanced. It 
shows how, like the Israelites of old, the librarians of the past had to make 
their bricks without straw—and did it too; and again, like the Israelites 
of old, it spread the hope that the day of exodus from librarianship’s “ forty 
years’ captivity”? was about to dawn. This freedom—the removal of the 
tate limitation—was achieved in 1919. 

But reflect for a moment what was really necessary to produce that 
freedom. Nothing less than that gigantic catastrophe—the World War. 
Think of it. The World War—before an English Parliament was finally 
convinced that librarianship had a right to a reasonable existence. In 1927 
the Government’s Departmental Committee on Public Libraries issued its 
historic report. For the younger generation this report provoked feelings 
of disappointed hopes. For the older generation it provided food for quiet 
but-supreme satisfaction, The young measured the report by their aspira- 
tions and hopes of the future. And they were not-wrong. The older 
generation measured it by the memories and achievements of the past. 
And in this they were right. From the librarian’s point of view that famous 
teport—and it is and will remain a famous report, as it marks a milestone in 
the history of English librarianship—was, upon first impressions, short of 
expectations. It did not appear to go far enough. It was not sufficiently 
challenging. Not boldly assertive. Did not reflect our new freedom and our 
new spirit. For years we had been fighting a trench war behind the barbed- 
wire barrier of that accursed penny rate, and now we had since 1920 gone 
over the top, mowed down that barrier, and were bursting to carry our arms 
into the larger world of our vision. This report seemed merely to summarize 
British librarianship of the past and the present. We did not at first realize 
that that merely was the virtue of the whole report. It summarized current 
practice and policy, but in doing that it also put its hall-mark upon it. We 
were vindicated, justified, and by implication exhorted to go on. All the 
librarians had worked for, hoped for, believed in and accomplished had been 
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endorsed—and endorsed by a Government Committee. That report was in 
effect a rallying point and a fresh starting-off point. Another indication, 
conveyed through its recommendations, suggested to librarians was the great 
and invaluable lesson of the strength of unity. Unity both of librarianship 
as a practice anda profession. To-day it can no longer be truthfully said that 
public authorities regard us as an infliction, even by the least enlightened— 
and these alas! are not too few. We havea status anda recognition. The 
means placed at our disposal are not yet of such amplitude as to turn us 
dizzy with excitement, but as I have said before, compared with the days of 
our “ hungry forties,” these are times of comparative wealth, The public 
press no longer ignores our existence but treats us, if not always with that 
due sense of our own importance and dignity, at any rate without that jeer 
that used to be our only reward. 

Most of you no doubt read about the excitement caused last year over the 
appointment of a county librarian in the South of Ireland. I will not 
recapitulate the events, but after allowing for the special circumstances 
involved by reason of acute religious feelings, I will quote the following from 
the Irish press and ask you to compare it mentally with my previous quota- 
tion : 

** A librarian wields large power. He inevitably impresses his private 
tastes on the selection of books that he handles, His advice is sought by ill- 
read persons who wish to enlarge their knowledge. If he is inspired by the 
right ideals he will encourage the reading of appropriate books. If he is 
foreign in his ideals, his library will diffuse a foreign influence.” 

The public regard of the librarian here suggests a much higher standard of 
estimation, I venture to suggest, than that gathered from the essay of Augus- 
tine Birrell. And remember this, the credit for this undeniable change in 
the last thirty years is almost entirely due to the members of the profession 
themselves. They fought a long uphill battle against many odds—always 
entirely single-handed.- It is easy, when contemplating the wide sweeping 
grandeur of a river’s juncture with the mighty ocean, to despise, or at any 
rate to forget, the modest far-distant little mountain rills which started 
that river on its glorious journey. We too must not forget our past, and 
should from time to time travel back awhile upon the road we have come. 
It’s a great inspiration, and high encouragement for renewed efforts to go 
onward, ever onward. Indeed, so great were the achievements of the past 
that I have heard the youth of to-day sigh, like Alexander of old, that there 
were no more worlds to conquer. This is a tribute to the early labourers in 
the library vineyard. 

But of course it is not true. There are worlds, and yet more worlds, to 
conquer, and by reason of what has already been prepared for us are the 
responsibility and momentousness of our tasks to-day, The young librarians 
of to-day have in truth a great heritage, an encouraging outlook and a glori- 
ous opportunity. Librarianship is a unique profession, it plays a somewhat 
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undefined and unregulated part in the national life of the country, Its 
importance and its possibilities are still to be fully recognized and its poten- 
tialities adequately utilized. We ourselves are not too sure of what we 
stand for and why we exist. Broadly speaking, our activities and the tenden- 
cies of our developments are towards a kind of penetration into the con- 
scious needs of the public—by various ways and divers means. We are 
endeavouring strenuously to establish our absolute necessity to daily life. 
To make all classes of the community at all times realize that the libraries are 
a part of the ordinary daily life as are the postal services, the railway system 
and the income-tax collector. But when all is said and done, our essential 
function is to encourage people to read—to read not only with their lips, 
but with their hearts and their minds. That is at the heart of our work— 
the seed from which all else must spring. 

Ours is the task—the immense and proud task—of co-operating in the 
work of realizing life and the purpose for which it exists ; of helping towards 
a standard of civilization which will achieve this purpose. Sir James Grant 
Robertson, in his Presidential Address to the Library Association in 1925, 
stated forcibly and with clarity of foresight the dangers of an uneducated 
democracy and our part in eliminating those dangers. Mr. Stanley Jast, 
in his Presidential Address at Cambridge last year, cleverly pictured for us the 
trend of modern civilization with its dangers of mass production, evils of 
mechanization and horrors of standardization—that broad road of standardiza- 
tion which, as Mr. Mottram wittily observed, leads but to—Woolworths. 
Amidst all these real and alarming dangers of our modern civilization stands 
one institution, at least, which can offer a way of escape—the public library. 
Herein can civilization find its solution. Under the soul-killing and deaden- 
ing effect of a mechanized and mechanical civilization, man, in order that he 
may live, in order that the highest ideals of his nature shall not be frustrated 
(which would indeed be a sad mockery of creation itself), must preserve his 
own individuality. The basic principle of life is individuation. We offer 
him the means of that self-preservation—the means whereby he can discover 
and save himself, We are both a refuge and a safeguard. This is our great 
and somewhat awe-inspiring task—to try and help every man and woman 
to realize himself or herself. To help them all to face reality and to under- 
stand it. The world is still in its childhood ; knowledge is still pathetically 
inadequate. The majority of people to-day, as we have been reminded, 
have so far only advanced in knowledge as to be able to decipher print. They 
have still to learn howto read. They still go through life without intelligence 
or the exercise of intelligence ; without interpreting or attempting to inter- 
pret the facts of life as they present themselves, There is no sort of intellec- 
tual background to their existence to which consciously all conduct, of 
thought, word or deed, is referred in order to give rationality to their lives, 
Without this background of intelligence, existence is barely one degree 
higher than the level of the beasts of the field. Each individual man, of 
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course, is not for himself alone able to solve the problems of existence, but he is 
endowed with such capacity as will enable him to reason out a rational scheme 
of life for himself. 

The history of the world at all times and all places reveals the great minds 
of all ages who, blessed with the capacity we call genius, that capacity, as 
Hazlitt describes it, “ of strong quality in the mind, answering to and bring- 
ing out some new and striking quality in nature,” have through the various 
arts expressed for us and our guidance an explanation of life which we can all 
share, which help us to a better understanding. Our libraries are stored with 
books which are the revelations and gifts of such great minds. We offer the 
community this rich store of the world’s knowledge, this priceless gift of 
man’s deepest and truest experience ; these closest contacts ever made by 
human mind with the character of reality. The greater the knowledge and 
the understanding of the facts of life, the higher must naturally be the 
standard of life itself—individually and collectively. In other words, the 
higher the standard and conceptions of civilization the greater must be the 
happiness and well-being of the community, In this task of working upwards 
to a higher state of the organized life of humanity the librarian has a grand 
responsibility, We have the means, we can provide the opportunity, The 
greatest facts we have each of us to face up to are these—Am I worthy of 
that responsibility ?. Am I in my professional life trying to realize that re- 
sponsibility ? Each of us must answer these questions for himself. As I 
have just said, we have the means, we provide the opportunity, but our moral 
strength lies in our powers of attraction. We cannot force the community 
to educate itself; we can only persuade, induce, encourage. But let us be 
quite sure that, when we have persuaded, induced, encouraged, that we 
really have something to offer. 

And now let us descend from the peaks of Olympus to the plains of 
Olympia. Let us consider for a few moments the urgent problems of our 
Association, We are now approaching the third year of wedded life—can 
I say bliss ?—with the Library Association. How far have we become flesh 
of their flesh, blood of their blood ? This must be the ultimate ideal, and 
the sooner it is realized the better, We have to get the habit of mind of 
thinking of ourselves as the Library Association first and as a section after- 
wards, Our loyalty in the long run must be primarily to the mothering 
Association—if amalgamation is to be a working reality. Do not misunder- 
stand me, and imagine that I am advocating the suppression of our section, 
but I do want all the members to face up to the full implications of amalgama- 
tion, to which we are committed, and settle down to strive for a complete 
unity. of mind, outlook and action, We must achieve an amalgamation 
that will give to that word the utmost meaning of which it is capable, We 
cannot exist on a half-and-half basis. Both our feet must be in one camp. 
We all know the dangers of a divided allegiance, Our section, with its almost 
complete independence of action, must cease eventually to exist as such, 
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Recently that independence has been challenged in several matters to the 
dismay of some of our members. But we must keep a clear mind and a 
reasoned attitude. After all, let us face the facts squarely. Why did we 
ever come into existence as a separate organization ? The answer mainly 
is to be found in the short-sightedness—and perhaps pigheadedness—of 
librarians of forty years ago. The chief librarians of those days as a body 
considered themselves as a caste, a superior caste, an unapproachable caste. 
Between the chief and the subordinate a clearly defined line of personal 
relationships was drawn, and across that line neither could pass. This pro- 
fessional relationship is best illustrated by some observations of an anonymous 
writer in the April issue of the Library World, thus: “ Both of these young 
men are too young to know what they are bleating about, and when Mr. 
Smith says that Brown’s kindness to assistants was equivalent to his possession 
of an umbrella, he is merely talking of his own experience of a much later 
type of librarian, This type Brown created. An assistant who wrote in the 
nineties as he and Mr. Snaith do now, would have been flayed alive by his own 
chief. (The italics are mine.) 

Conditions are now entirely different, as the aforementioned writer 
suggests, but unfortunately, as history only too plainly reveals, the evil 
results of a system linger on after the system itself has ceased to exist. We 
live too much in the thoughts of a dead past. From the March Report of 
the Birmingham and District Branch of the Library Association I quote the 
following: ‘ The distinction in the Library Association between librarians 
and assistants is unreal. The connection of the A.A.L. with the L.A. 
should result in complete union, by the building up of an Association in 
which assistants are received on an equal footing, and in which assistants 
themselves work in common with all their fellow members as one body.” 
True, undeniably true, only for the words “ are received on” we must sub- 
stitute the word demand. The original words suggest too much that anti- 
quated distinction which was the bane of years ago. This is the spirit in 
which we must go forward. We must cultivate the habit of thought that 
we are the Library Association. We must make it our Association, and 
infuse into its activities the highest possible ideal of service and usefulness 
for the profession, for which we have always claimed to stand, 

Let us examine our special points of present separate existence: (I) we 
have our own programme of meetings ; (2) we have our own national council ; 
(3) our own journal ; (4) our own divisions ; (5) we consist (theoretically) 
of assistants ; (6) this is at present our strongest claim to individuality— 
we are strictly professional. Even this claim has been challenged, and 
cannot remain a special feature of our section, Nevertheless, amidst the 
changing character of the Library Association, this distinction might prove 
to be a valuable and prized one. Since we claim first and foremost to be 
librarians (in the wider sense, I mean) and secondly, assistants, why after all 
should we require a separate existence, In all the main and vital essentials 
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our interests are identical with those of the chief librarian as distinguished 
from the non-chiefs of the profession. Our section is really a badly fitting 
piece of carpentry. The other sections of the Library Association correspond 
to certain definite branches of librarianship, The Universities Section has 
a conscious centre of unity ; likewise the County Librarians Section. These 
represent definite and specific sections of librarianship itself. The differen- 
tiation is natural and real. We for our part include in our ranks assistants 
of all sections of librarianship. We claim for our distinction a membership 
of assistants as opposed to chiefs. An unreal and artificial distinction, Some 
of our members can and do claim membership also of both the previously 
named specialized sections. 

I can see the day coming when it is quite possible the Library Association, 
instead of being a united and unified Association, will develop or degenerate 
into a loose confederacy of sections or associations, each claiming or enjoying 
a large measure of local autonomy and independence and owing allegiance in 
name only to the Library Association. A sort of Holy Roman Empire of the 
Middle Ages. In order to avoid this possibility, I submit, the constitution 
of the Library Association will have to be revised considerably. Financially, 
for instance, I do not see how the Treasury can continue to pay grants for 
members who elect to belong to more than one settion or branch, A member 
of our section can also claim membership, if satisfying the required condi- 
tions, of a branch and of the Universities or County Librarians Section. In 
such a case the national funds have to provide three grants for this member’s 
one subscription; possibly only 10s. 6d., besides the expenses of headquarters 
administration. Obviously these are impossible conditions—unless of course 
the subscriptions are considerably increased. But as Augustine Birrell said 
years ago, “ that way disaster lies.” I have not the time nor the intention 
of dealing here with the interior economy of the Library Association, but 
one line of action I suggest should be taken up at once. That is the 
extension of branches to cover the whole area of the Library Association. 
Upon that basis I submit the Association should proceed then to_a further 
reorganization. 

At the present moment the Library Association has a large and encourag- 
ing membership. This increased and increasing membership has been and 
is being secured by methods all of which I fear cannot be defended on strictly 
moral grounds, However, expediency covers a multitude of shortcomings, 
and the Library Association can, with charity in our hearts, be defended in 
its actions, Nevertheless, compulsion of any sort is to be avoided if possible, 
and F am sure all of us who have faith, and the: reasons for that faith within 
us, earnestly hope that the day is not far distant when a// those who profess 
and call themselves librarians will seek membership of their professional 
organization, not in the spirit of a duty imposed upon them or as an infliction 
that cannot be escaped if their material welfare is considered, but as a 
privilege to be enjoyed and a responsibility to be lived up to, Association is 
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one of the primary instincts of our nature. We must live together. It isa 
law of our being—the social instinct. Man cannot live unto himself alone. 
Psychologically too we all know the value of association. Individually the 
development of our personality depends upon our capacity for friendship, 
and collectively we all know the tremendous value of the association of the 
like-minded, the enthusiasm it kindles, the deep and noble loyalties it arouses. 
And last of all—service. This is the unselfish reason and therefore the 
highest. Here we act from disinterested motives : we give and not receive. 
By our free and willing membership we give something to the Association, 
by our attendances at meetings we are giving still more, and even the least 
endowed of us can do this much, and so add strength—a strength which, 
when united in the one grand purpose of unselfish service, will, like faith 
itself, remove the very mountains, 


=) 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


r YHERE are two ways of reporting meetings. One can arm oneself 


with a well-annotated programme, an agenda paper and a list of 

those who are to be thanked for their services to the Association, and 
then proceed, with meticulous attention to detail, to describe the whole 
day, beginning with “‘On Wednesday, roth June, about 80 London members, 
including myself, left Paddington at 9.15 . . .” working solidly through the 
day, and finishing with “ and so to bed” or some other equally fresh and 
original phrase. 

The other way is to sit well back, finger the typewriter keys reflectively, 
and mention the high lights of the day as they present themselves. Treated 
in this way, the 36th Annual Meeting resolves itself into a series of delightful 
memories, An impression, as our train ran in, of the eighteenth-century 
city of tall stone houses clinging to the hills. A charming programme, 
enlivened by very apt quotations—Miss Elsie Rush, who chose them, has 
a pretty wit. A brief visit to the Abbey, made memorable by an exquisite 
rendering of Dvorak’s Legende by an organist from the staff of the Bath 
Libraries. A noble lunch, for which we shall for ever be the debtors of 
Messrs, Cedric Chivers, with exactly the right number of speeches. An all 
too short tour of the city by motor-coach, ending at the Roman Baths. 
Here a learned but human description of the construction, loss and redis- 
covery of the baths, delivered by Mr. A. J. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A. (and here, a 
confession—even Mr. Taylor’s eloquence fascinated me less than the antics of 
a school of brilliantly coloured goldfish that inhabit the largest bath—it is a 
great misfortune to possess a trivial mind.) Tea at the Pump Room, followed 
by a belated recollection that, after all, we had come to Bath on business. 

The Business Meeting demands that I should cease to meander through 
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the day, and consult the notes that I made on the spot. This meeting, in its 
thirty-six years of repetition, has evolved a ritual that is almost unvariable. 
The minutes of the last meeting are taken as read. (One day I shall dis- 
concert the Hon. Secretary by moving that, for a change, the minutes be 
read.) ‘The result of the ballot for new Officers and Council is announced, 
The balance sheet is adopted, together with the Annual Report. All went 
according to tradition this year up to this point, The meeting then woke up, 
It was proposed and seconded by Miss Marion Baker and Mr. James Revie, 
on behalf of the Committee of the Midland Division, that the rule of the 
Association which states that the Editor shall be a London member should 
be deleted. Mr. Leonard Chubb, from the Chair, stated that he had 
received 101 proxy votes from the Midland Division, supporting the resolu- 
tion, and that he could not allow these votes, as other Divisions were not thus 
represented. Mr. Revie pictured to the meeting the outraged protests that 
the Midland Division would make if they were so treated. Mr. Chubb 
trembled but stood firm. Three amendments were proposed almost simul- 
taneously, And finally it was decided that the rule should stand until the 
revised rules of the Association are presented to the Annual Meeting which 
will be held in 1932. The stars continued on their courses and the spheres 
took up their interrupted harmony. 

Mr. Chubb then vacated the Chair and welcomed Mr, Gurner P. Jones, 
B.A., A.L.A., as the incoming President of the Association. Mr. Jones was 
received by the meeting with an ovation which bore ample testimony to the 
affection and esteem in which he is universally held. His presidential address 
was characteristic of the man who for years has given to the A.A.L. both 
ungrudging service and the highest idealism. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks, moved by Miss E. Exley 
who paid high tribute to the Librarian and staff of the Bath Libraries, 
and-in particular to Miss Rush for her organization of a wonderful day. 
And so home. T.E.C. 
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The Divisions 


Yorkshire Division 


INAUGURAL MEETING HELD AT CHESTERFIELD, 
2oth May, 1931 
E Inaugural Meeting of the Division was held at Chesterfield on 
zoth May. Members, numbering about sixty, assembled at the 
Public Library, where motor-buses were waiting to convey the party 
to the Lamp Caps Branch of the B.T,H. Company. At this factory the 
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| members were shown the many processes in the manufacture of electric 
> globes, including g!ass blowing both by hand and machinery. 

After this interesting visit tea was served at the Picture House Café. 
The Mayor (Councillor H. J. Watson) was responsible for this most excellent 
repast, and the appreciation of the party was accorded by the President 
(Mr. S. A, Firth) and Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, of Leeds. 

At the evening session Mr. Firth delivered the Presidential Address, 
which was entitled “‘ The Public Library as a factor in Education.” Mr. 
Firth stated that public libraries constituted a large and increasing part of 
the true education of the nation, and were recognized to-day as a factor in 
| the country’s educational system. Much remains to be done, however, 
before we can be satisfied with our place accorded ; one of the chief tasks of 
the present day is overcoming the indifference of the community to our 
wares. 

Quite a lively discussion followed Mr. Firth’s address, the Chairman and 
many members of the Chesterfield Library Committee taking part. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Firth and to Mr. L. C. Jackson, the Librarian, 
brought to a close a very pleasant and helpful meeting. 

G. P. Jackson. 


AraAarlC ClO 


The Library Association Syllabus 


E attention of students is drawn to the following alterations in the 
present edition of the Syllabus of Information 1928, which, in its 


broad features, will remain in force until superseded by the new 
Syllabus that will come into force in January 1933. 
Page-6, Ordinary Course (a) 2. 
Book Selection is now an alternative to Paleography and Archives. The 
line of print should read: “ Bibliography and either Book Selection or 
Paleography and Archives.” 


Page 7, Qualifications required from those desirous of sitting for a Sectional 
Examination. 


In addition to the requirements printed in small type on page 7, it is 
now essential for all candidates who sit for the first time for any of the 
Sectional Examinations to be members of the Library Association. Forms 
of application for membership of the Association can be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


Pages 8 and 9, The Diploma, Clause 3. 


It is to be noted that the Council cannot recognize service in a commercial 
circulating library. 
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The regulations for the Diploma have been modified by the deletion of 
Clause 1, page 8 (which refers to the Thesis), and of the last sentence but 
one relating to the Diploma on page 9, which begins, “‘ To candidates who 
. « «;” the following being substituted : 

“ Diploma with H onours.—Students who hold the Diploma, may, if they 
so desire, submit, for a Diploma with Honours, a Thesis showing original 
thought or research on some subject within the purview of the Syllabus, 
such subject having been approved previously by the Council.” 


Page 8, Clause 4 (which refers to Languages), should be deleted, and the 
following substituted : 


“A Certificate, approved by the Council, showing that the candidate 
possesses a reading knowledge of any two of the following languages, except 
that one must be a modern language, viz. Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Irish. Other languages, may, in special circum- 
stances be approved by the Education Committee. 

** All candidates for the Diploma of the Library Association who have not 
included the necessary languages in their qualifying examination will be 
required, before the award of the Diploma, to pass examinations in two 
language examinations arranged by the Council. One examination paper 
will be set in each language, of a standard approximating to that of the 
qualifying examinations ; each paper will contain three prose passages (of 
which two must be attempted) for translation into English. In addition, 
candidates will be asked to put into English two book titles. 

‘* Language Examinations will be held at the same time and place as the 
Sectional Examinations. Candidates must apply to the Secretary of the 
Library Association on or before 31st March for the May Examination; 
on or before 31st October for the December Examination, The fee for each 
examination is 10s.; for each re-examination 5s. Fees are neither return- 
able nor transferable.” 


Pages 9 and 10, Correspondence Classes. 


The existing paragraph should be deleted, and the following substituted : 
“‘ Correspondence Courses are conducted by the Association of Assistant 
Librarians Section of the Library Association.” 

The full Course runs from October to May, and consists of twelve fort- 
nightly lessons in the subject-matter of each section of the Syllabus (though 
not in Languages). A short Course, intended for Revision purposes, runs 
from September to November, and consists of six fortnightly lessons. 

The fee for each full course is {1 15. payable in advance ({2 2s. to non- 
members of the Library Association) ; for each short Course tos. 6d. (£1 15. 
to non-members of the Library Association). Students wishing to enter for 
these Courses should write to Mr. S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne 
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Hill Road, S.E.24, for forms of application, which must be forwarded to ~ 
her not later than 22nd August for the short Course and roth October in 
the case of the full Course, Applications received after these dates cannot 
be considered, 


Page 10, School of Librarianship, London University 


The Sessional composition fee is now 20 guineas. 


Page 11, the Library of the Association 


The Library Association possesses a reference collection of books on 
library economy, chiefly of an historical character, now temporarily housed 
at the Adderley Park Branch of the Birmingham Public Libraries. For 
particulars as to loan of books apply to Mr. H. M, Cashmore, F.L.A., Refer- 
ence Library, Ratcliff Place, Birmingham. 


Page 11 and the first quarter of page 12 should be deleted. 


Page 13, English Literary History—Section 1 

Till the new Syllabus comes into force in January 1933, the Special 
Period to be studied will be: “ Dr. Johnson and his circle.” 

Candidates holding a University Degree in English Literature will be 
granted exemption from the Examination in English Literary History. 


Page 10, Summer Schools 

The Summer School at Aberystwyth has been discontinued, and its place 
has been taken by a School held at Chancellor’s Hall, University of Birming- 
ham. For particulars, application should be made to the Local Honorary 
Secretary, Mr, L. Chubb, F.L.A., Public Reference Library, Ratcliff Place, 
Birmingham, 


Professional Register 


In connection with the Register established under Byelaws A.10-A.12, 
the Council has ruled that mixed Certificates (i.e. whether issued by the 
Library Association or by the University of London School of Librarianship) 
will be accepted under Byelaw A.10, 1 (6), which gives the following as one 
of the categories under which a member may be admitted to the Register as 
a Fellow: 

“‘ Graduates of a recognized University who hold Certificates in Biblio- 
gtaphy, Library Organization, Cataloguing and Classification issued by the 
Library Association, or by a recognized School of Librarianship, and who 
have had three years’ full-time library service approved by the Library 
Association.” 


April 1931. 
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Library Work in Cities and Outlying 
Districts—A Comparison —(Con:a.) 


By J. B. PURDIE, Librarian-in-Charge, Cricklewood Library 


F there is only one permanent library in the outlying district, the even- 
[ins branches must be organized and controlled from that institution, 

If there is more than one library, the most feasible method is to place 
the evening branch under the control of the library in closest proximity, 
It must first be decided where the evening branch will be placed, and it 
must be borne in mind that the place selected must provide facilities that will 
enable a large number of borrowers to be dealt with in a short space of time, 
In the initial selection of such a place, the probable development of the 
surrounding districts must also be remembered. If convenient, the hall of 
a school offers admirable facilities in every direction. For the occasions on 
which the branch is opened, the school hall is part and parcel of the Libraries 
Department, and has no more connection with the school than has a per- 
manent library in any district. The rental of such a hall can be very reason- 
able—as a matter of fact, in Willesden we paid fifteen shillings per quarter— 
and the outlay and maintenance in connection with the evening branch 
stand very well in comparison with the facilities which it offers to the 
public; the only other financial expense being a small quarterly payment 
to the caretaker of the school. 

It must then be decided as to the number of evenings on which the 
branch is to be opened, and for all practical purposes, I think it will be found 
that one evening per week is quite satisfactory. The difficulty with regard 
to the desire of many members of the public to use the library more than 
once per week is quite easily surmounted by allowing each reader more than 
one ticket, either ordinary or non-fiction. There is not the slightest reason 
why each reader could not have anything up to three ordinary tickets. The 
omnivorous reader can thus satisfy his wants from one week to another in a 
more or less satisfactory manner, 

Statistics do not enter greatly into the consideration when the usefulness 
of the branch is being reckoned. The evening branch has not been estab- 
lished to tell the world in cold-blooded figures how many volumes have been 
issued during a given period, it has been established primarily, as I have 
remarked, to find out the possibilities with regard to the foundation of a 
permanent library. While mentioning statistics, may I diverge for a few 
moments. Remarks have been made at frequent times throughout the 
years on the value or otherwise of statistics, Statistics can be extremely 
helpful in the city, in the outlying district, or in any size of service, if used 
judiciously, but I sincerely wish that it could be realized uniformly by 

1 A paper read at a meeting of the A.A.L. at Harlesden Library on 11th March, 1931. 
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librarians, committees and the general public, that to judge the usefulness 
of a library service, be it large or small, on its published statistics is to get 
anot very faithful account of the many functions of the library and the 
multitudinous items of excellent service it renders, which do not come 
under the general head of statistics, I have seen some library reports which 
would have conveyed more to the members of the public had they informed 
them that the annual issue of books would, if placed end to end at a certain 
angle, have stretched round the local gas-works so many times wd, 

The evening branch can be opened quite conveniently from § or 5.30 
pm, to 8 or 8.30 p.m., an hour or so-at the beginning being allowed for 
juvenile readers, and the remainder of the evening being devoted to the 
adults, ‘The staff may consist of a responsible senior assistant, and a re- 
quisite number of junior assistants, having regard to the use made of the 
branch. With regard to the stock, it should be selected by the librarian-in- 
charge of the library responsible for the organization of the branch, and the 
majority of the stock will be comprised of fiction and juvenile. The useful- 
ness of the branch does not lose because of this fact, and it would not be wise 
at the outset to purchase a large selection of non-fiction. Nor would there 
in all probability be sufficient finance included in the estimates to allow of 
such a procedure. A small selected number of non-fiction works can be 
provided, with the understanding that the non-fiction resources of the 
entire library service are, within limits, at the disposal of any reader who 
desires to make use of this facility. A request for a work of non-fiction, 
not represented in the stock of the branch, can be noted, and the work, or a 
similar work on the same subject, can be provided at the branch the following 
week, 

The books for the evening branch should be accessioned through a 
separate accessions register, so that in the event of a permanent library being 
established in the district, the stock can be transferred from the branch to 
the permanent building, already accessioned and classified, and the various 
routine duties already executed on each volume. The borrowers’ register 
and the file of application forms should be kept separately too, and the stock 
cards, to allow of the checking of the stock, should be maintained in the 
same manner as in a permanent library. It is almost superfluous to say that 
the only feasible method of administration is on open-access lines. The 
books can be arranged on temporary wall-cases, or on tables. This latter 
method gives a much better display, and if the books are spread out in such 
a manner, a large number of readers can make use of the library at the same 
time, Small tables can also be arranged in such a manner that they form a 
very good representation of a staff enclosure. We have now an open-access 
Evening Branch Library, and it must be remembered that it is something 
much more definite and substantial than a delivery station. 

As the surrounding district grows, if the branch has been established in 
a growing area, it will probably be found that the members of the public 
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will use the library in ever-increasing numbers. If it has been founded in g 
district in which there can be no possible development, the use to which it 
is put by the public, as it becomes known, can be taken as an indication as to 
whether or not the branch is a success, It has been found in many cases 
that the demand for a permanent library has come from the ratepayers 
themselves, after they have sampled the facilities of the evening branch 
and drawn their conclusions as to the extra advantages which a permanent 
library must certainly offer. Such an institution is thus not forced upon 
them, The authority in the district is then in the position of acceding to 
the ratepayers’ demands, and not forcing a library upon a public which 
might not appreciate such a provision, This has been the happy experience 
in Willesden, where permanent libraries have not been forced upon the 
public. If a permanent building is decided upon, the existing stock at the 
branch can be transferred in a simple manner, and can be augmented by 
additional purchases, particularly non-fiction. If it is found that the 
evening branch is used in such a way that the provision of a permanent 
library cannot be justified, but that the evening branch justifies its own 
existence, it can be maintained on the lines indicated, But if it is found 
that the public of the district have lost interest, or have never shown any 
interest in the facilities which have been offered to them, either of those 
possibilities may prove a conclusive argument for the discontinuation of the 
branch, having regard to the expense, though small, and the work entailed 
in its maintenance, 

To illustrate the foundation of Evening Branch Libraries, and their 
merging into permanent institutions, I think I can do no better than give 
a brief outline of such a scheme as it operated here in Willesden, In this 
connection, Willesden has been something of a pioneer, particularly with 
regard to the working of evening branches on a comprehensive scale. In 
1920, in which year a co-ordination scheme bringing the existing libraries 
under the one central control was instituted, there were four permanent 
libraries in the district, whose combined issue for the year ending 31st March, 
1920, was 362,000 volumes. Quoting of statistics in this case will show the 
development which has taken place with regard to the circulation of books 
between 1920 and the present year. In 1921 the first evening branch was 
opened at Kingsbury Lane, Neasden, which for the first year of its working 
issued 10,543 volumes, and in 1922 the issue of books from all libraries was 
less than half a million. In 1922, other evening branches were established 
at South Kilburn and Harlesden, the latter,commencing with an issue of 
only 7,000 volumes per annum and closing in 19,- with an issue of 13,000. 
The next evening branch to be established was that at Cricklewood, in the 
year 1923. Its first annual issue in 1924 was just over 15,000, whereas in 
1929, when the permanent Cricklewood Library was built mainly as the 
outcome of the evening branch’s activities, it was issuing books at the rate 
of more than 40,000 per annum. 

(To be continued) 
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Correspondence 


“ LopGEwoop,” 
To tHE Epiror, GRAVESEND. 
Tue Liprary AssisTANT. 
Dear S1R,— 6th Fune, 1931. 

We happened to notice our name in your reprint of the paper “ Between 
Ourselves”? read at the Richmond meeting. We always like to see an 
assistant trying to get himself and others out of a rut ; and we never mind 
any little gibe at ourselves, but we must protest against the gross misstate- 
ment that our “‘ Book World ” excludes practically all other matter from the 
journal. -We think we can say that, omitting the “ Book World ” entirely, 
we give the most space to professional information, That might be a matter 
of opinion, but it is a fact that the other “ matter” is greatly in excess of 
the space devoted to “ Best Books,” Reviews and Book Notes. The April 
number, the current number when your paper was read, contained 18 pages 
of professional articles and news, a good deal of it signed, most of it in double- 
column bourgeois, which gives the maximum of readable type to the page. 
The pages devoted to book matter amounted to a total of 11, so that there 
were seven pages more of general matter than of purely book matter. We 
would not like it to be supposed, for a moment, that we regard book matter 
as of less value than other news, although we know that not every assistant 
thinks that the object of a library is to provide books! All we want to point 
out is that, while we give the best book service there is in the professional 
journals, we do not allow it, as your contributor inaccurately states, to over- 
shadow the rest of the publication. 

Yours faithfully, 
Atex, J. Putz, 
“ Librarian and Book World.” 


BraMLey Brancu Lisrary, 


To tHe Epiror, LEEDs, 
Tue Lisprary Assistant. 15th June, 1931. 
Dear Sir,— 


If Mr. Philip had merely accused me of judicious hyperbole for the 
sake of emphasis, I should have been content to remain quiescent under his 
barbs, being, like the bee, satisfied with a single sting. But Mr. Philip goes 
further than that. He accuses me of “ gross misstatement,” which is quite 
another matter, and to which I most strenuously plead “ not guilty.” My 
remarks about the Librarian were only a part of a general indictment of the 
professional press, and to make such an indictment without some factual 
basis would be an obviously absurd, not to say dangerous practice. 
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I have not by me now the file of the Librarian which I used in writing 


my article, but I have the five issues for the present year, and on examining 
them, this is what I find: 


Month Pages of book Pages of other 
matter matter 
JANUARY . ‘ , . 18 12 
FEBRUARY. ‘ , . 16 15 
MARCH. ‘ ‘ — 14 
APRIL. ‘ . ; 5. 17 
MAY . . , ‘ — 15 


(I have not included under either head advertisements, photographs, or the 
index contained in the January issue.) 

I entirely fail to see from this table that the “ professional articles and 
news ”’ are “ greatly in excess ” of the book matter. 

Mr. Philip’s implication that I am one of those assistants who do not 
think that the object of a library is to provide books is amusing. He wa 
evidently so overcome with righteous indignation when he happened to 
notice his name that he neglected to read further. Had he done so, he 
would have seen that I make a direct plea for the provision of more books in 
the public library. 

Yours faithfully, 
Frank M. Garpner. 


G. BLUNT & SONS 


Through our efforts, and at great expense, 

we were instrumental in superseding the i 
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oversewn method of construction. 
Take advantage of the 












experience gained .. 
since the intro- THE WAY 
duction OUR GUARANTEE 
All Books printed on spongy 
of paper, guarded throughout 
with serrated paper guards. 


REBINDINGS AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Inspection of our new Works and Showroom 
by Public Librarians and Assistants welcomed 


Send for List of Titles in our Ornamental Bindings 


wide 008,60 NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, N.W.10 








